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ZOOLOGICAL AIMS AND OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that 
the stress of recent months has not been very 
favorable for the production of an address 
worthy of this occasion. I shall present no 
apologies or excuses for the shortcomings of 
my effort but it may be fair to state that the 
subject selected has been determined in part 
by the conditions of world turmoil through 
which we have been passing and the thoughts 
almost inevitably prompted by the rapidly 
shifting viewpoints in almost every phase of 
human thought. 

Since we are human beings as well as zool- 
ogists it is natural that we should be con- 
fronted with questions as to the status of our 
science in the world problems of the day; the 
effects that may follow the immensely critical 
movements in human adjustments and, per- 
haps above all as to the bearing of our zoolog- 
ical knowledge, philosophy and instruction 
upon the shaping of human activities and hu- 
man activities and human progress. 

To merely state these questions would in- 
volve more time and a more comprehensive 
grasp of human affairs than I can claim; to 
attempt answers to them would involve pro- 
phetic vision as well as broad knowledge, but 
nevertheless I shall venture to present a few, 
perhaps disjointed, suggestions, believing them 
to be of imperative importance and in the 
hope that they may stimulate further interest 
and discussion. 

It will help to form a basis for these sug- 
gestions to consider for a moment the method 
by which the science of zoology has developed 
and reached its present status. As with other 
sciences and human knowledge in general it 

i Address of the retiring vice-president and 
chairman, Section P, Zoology, of the American- 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Balti- 
more, December 27, 1918. 



